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Life and Gospel labours of Joun CONRAN, of 
Moyallen, in Ireland. 


(Continued from page 707.) 


Tenth month 8th, 1807.—I left home for the 
Quarterly Meeting at Waterford. 

11¢h.—First-day morning meeting was a very 
low season to me; the state of the Jewish church, 
in the time of Nicodemus, was opened before me, 
who, though a master in Israel, and a ruler 
among the Jews, appeared to know nothing of 
the spiritual doctrine of regeneration, though 
perhaps well instructed in the questions and tra- 
ditions of his church; this may be the state of 
too many amongst us, who have heard by the 
ear, and their fathers have declared to them the 
truths of the Gospel, yet if they do not experi- 
ence the new birth in themselves, and hear and 
obey the voice of Christ, they are standing on 
the same foundation this ruler was, and cannot 
clearly comprehend the meaning and intent of 
this doctrine no more thau he could. 

25th.—At Clonmel, the evening meeting was 
to me a cloudy and low time, but a little opening 
appearing, | was enabled to show that the form 
did not entitle us to be children of the promise, 
though we may call Abraham our father; I had 
also to call to the worldly-minded, &c., and was 
favoured with liberty in this meeting to my 
comfort. This day I felt a pointing in my mind 
to stay over the Monthly Meeting here next 
Fifth-day; these intimations can only be com- 
pared to holding forth a finger to a distant ob- 
ject, yet I am afraid but to acknowledge them, 
and when fulfilled they afford peace. 


From John Conran to D. C. 


Dear Friend,—Thou hast been frequently 
the subject of my secret and serious meditations 
some years past, at a time also when a larger. 
share of intimacy subsisted between us than has 
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done of late: 1 beheld thee asa servant who 
had been honoured and dignified with a precious 
gift, or designed for usefulness and service in the 
church, I mean as a nursing mother in our Israel. 
His blessed eye, that is looking over all His 
works, saw in that day the state of His church 
in this quarter, to use the metaphor recorded in 
Scripture on a similar oceasion, “there was 
neither sword nor spear among forty thousand 
in Israel!’ The Lord’s ways are not as our 
ways. He employs secondary causes to bring 
avout His gracious purposes, and which bear the 
resemblance of the usual means in human affairs. 
How often has he made use of His holy ordi- 
nance of marriage, to translate a living instru- 
ment from one quarter of the vineyard to an- 
other, even from one nation to another; and 
often this translation has been a means of raising 
them up, and qualifying them for usefulness and 
service in their new destination, in the wise or- 
dering of Him who sleepeth not by day, nor 
slumbereth by night. And although the multi- 
tude, who are thus mercifully cared for, perceive 
not this His fatherly regard, yet He is thus, 
season after season, watching over His flock, and 
delegating the shepherds, giving them a charge, 
as He did to Peter formerly, to feed His sheep 
and His lambs, if he loved Him; happy indeed 
is that servant whom his Master, when He 
cometh to take an account cf His servants, shall 
find so doing ! 

Now, my dear friend, I believe thy marriage 
was of this nature; natural affection was the 
outward means to bring thee here, but I believe 
the Lord’s hand was underneath, to make use of 
thee, and those talents He has entrusted thee 
with, for the service of His family in this quar- 
ter. If we may judge of great things by small, 
we may see with His truly dedicated and de- 
voted servants, that almost every thought of © 
their hearts is to be found doing their heavenly 
Father’s will, so I am persuaded the holy Head 
and High Priest of the church is going to and 
fro, up and down, looking after the wants and 
necessities of His family, and affording them 
assistance one way or other. I have been jealous 
over thee, I trust with a degree of godly jealousy, 
[querying] how thou hast made use of thy 
Lord’s money. The unfaithful steward, when 
under a sense of great poverty—to dig he would 
not, and to beg he was ashamed—wisely went 
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among his Lord’s debtors, asking how much 
they owed to their Lord; mayst thou, my dear 
friend, in much [sincerity] put the impartial 
query to thyself, how much dost thou owe? 
Talents are not given to any of us to lay up or 
bury, but to make use of to the praise of the 
Great Giver; thy candle has been lighted and 
placed on a candlestick, what for ?—that it may 
enlighten the house and show forth His praise. 
If it has done so it is well—it is not for me to 
judge; my concern at present is to awaken an 
inquiry, and put thee in mind that the hour is 
coming on thee and me, and perhaps is nearer 
than we may expect. when we must go forth and 
meet the Bridegroom; and happy will it be for 
those who shall be found ready to enter in with 
Him, and receive the blessed sentence of, “Well 
done, thou hast been faithful over the little, 
thou shalt be made joyful in the house of thy 
God!” 


John Conran to James Abell, under deep trials. 


Dublin, Fifth mo. 1st, 1812. 

Dear Friend,—I received thy very acceptable 
letter by our mutual friend, John Leckey, which 
came in a time when my mind was dipped into 
sympathy with the Seed, which I feared would 
be felt in a suffering state in various sittings of 
the approaching solemnity. On the approach of 
these solemn seasons my lot is a suffering one, 
and though painful to the natural part in us, we 
ought not to repine in being companions with 
our dear Lord and Master, and accounted worthy 
to suffer with Him; that when our measure is 
filled up in His militant church, we may be fa- 
voured to have a mansion of His preparing in 
His triumphant church, in His holy presence, 
and in the company of His saints and angels, 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and all 
sorrows are wiped away. This state, which is 
attainable, and is set before us that we may 
endeavour to attain it, is worth patiently submit- 
ting to the light afflictions of this present season 
for. Though we are at seasons crowned with the 
heavenly gift, yet, if the wicked are permitted 
to make it a crown of thorns, and we have to 
feel the sharpness of them as well as the shame, 
the disciple is not ahove or better than his 
Master; He also was crowned in both capacities, 
but the submissive language of His spirit was, 
(let us remember it,) “Not my will but thy 
will, O Father, be done.” His holy will con- 
cerning the members of His church is sancti- 
fication, and if His unerring wisdom chooses the 
furnace for that end, He can bring us forth as 
He did the three children formerly, in safety, 
their garments undestroyed, and their bodies 
without the smell of fire upon them, for the 
angel of His Divine presence was with them, 
and is still with His afflicted little ones, who are 
preferring Him to their chiefest joy in this world. 

I remember the saying of a dear friend, 
Thomas Scattergood, under a holy influence, to 
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me when under deep suffering, ‘Satan hath 
desired to have thee to sift thee as wheat, but I 
have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not ;’’ 
and his holy prayer proved availing, even to this 
very day, enabling to speak well of the Lord’s 
name, because His mercy endureth, and will 
endure from one gencration to another. I nearly 
sympathize with thee, my dear friend, in thy 
present suffering state, but not as Job’s friends, 
in a similar trying dispensation, with presump- 
tion; no, my dear friend, but uncer a full per- 
suasion that thy trials are in unutterable wisdom, 
to purify and to bring thee toa more full ac- 
knowledgment of the depths of His counsel— 
that thou hadst known Him like Job, in an un- 
spotted life and conversation, and brought praise 
to His Truth. Yet here is not to be our rest, 
but to obtain a further knowledge of Him, in 
which every other consideration may be abased, 
and we bow ourselves before Him in dust and 
ashes, that He alone may be confessed, and His 
name (power) be exalted in us and over all, 
blessed for ever! 1 salute thee, my dear friend, 
in the fresh feeling of that love which I believe 
flows at this time from the Fountain that will 
never be drawn dry, though flowing from gene- 
ration to generation, at which the Lord’s flock 
have at all times been made to drink, and of 
which the flock of the stranger cannot partake. 
And may He who dwelt in the bush and it was 
not consumed, dwell in thee, and thou in Him, 
so that the arrows of the archers may be blunted 
and turned aside, and the Lord may have the 
acknowledgment of praise, is the sincere desire 
of thy affectionate brother. 

Fifth Month, 1812.—I attended the Yearly 
Meeting in Dublin, which was large, and at times 
favoured with a living spring of Gospel ministry, 
to the edifying and comfort of the living part of 
the family. The meetings of business were also 
favoured with the calming influence of Divine 
Power, so as to cause the waves to be still, which 
were at times distressing, occasioned by three 
appeals from the province of Munster, which has 
been cause of exercise to some there for several 
years past,and occasioned a breach of love among 
them. The state of that province coming 
weightily before the meeting at this time, a visit 
to it was appointed, and my name was set down 
for that service with five others, to meet at 
Limerick Quarterly Meeting in the Seventh 
Month, and to proceed further as Truth may 
open the way. 

In the Seventh Month, I left home to attend 
the Quarterly Meeting at Limerick, the several 
sittings of which proved to me seasons of deep 
suffering, and I found no relief in them till the 
last sitting, which was closed, when I requested 
a pause might be made, after which I laid down 
my burden, and [expressed] the exercise I had 
passed through, which was deep suffering; the 
occasion of it I dare not conjecture, fearing to 
be found in the seat of judgment, but referred 
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the judgment to each, to examine themselves, has been in my labor, my heart was meditating 
how far they had contributed to this distress, | on good matter, and I was often comforted in my 
which was now felt to cover the minds of the | | heart in those days though I knew not from 
living amongst us. The meeting closed in a| whence it came. As I thus continued in well 
painful manner to me, feeling little or no relief. | doing, according to the best of my knowledge, the 
Next day, in the meeting for “worship, I had an Lord was pleased to appear to me in an extraor- 
open time to the youth, of whom there was a dinary manner, and a sweet visitation I had; 
large number present, and the meeting ended | for I was led into a deep silence before the Lord, 
comfortably. I then went to Mountmellick, and | there to wait, and durst not utter words, not- 
remained there nearly two weeks, attending the | withstanding I had gathered much of good words 
meetings in course, which felt to me to be low | and scripture sentences. 

and exercising seasons, very little ability afforded | | “Some time after this experience, being invit- 
to minister till the day I left it, when I was con- | ed by neighbours who, through curiosity, were 
cerned, in the week-day meeting, to express my inclined to attend a meeting of the Quakers, 
sense of sundry states—some, in whom the pre- she accompanied them, and remarks respecting 
cious seed of God’s kingdom was covered with it: ‘It made a great impression on my mind. 
the clods of the earth, which prevented its, The solidity of the people, and the weighty 
growth—in others, the briars and thorns choked | frame of spirit they were under, ‘occasioned 
it—whilst some were soaring aloft, above the | many deep thoughts to pass through my heart 
simplicity of Truth, and entering into airy specu- | by beholding so much difference between their 
lations concerning ‘those things which can only | way of worship, and that of those among whom 
be known by the revelation of the Father; it; I went. After some time of silence, a woman 
was by this revelation that Abraham saw Christ’s | stood up anu spoke, whose testimony affected my 
day, and was glad, and the prophets saw it and heart and tendered my spirit, so that I could not 
foretold it; some were called to come down from | refrain from weeping.” 

the above state of self exaltation, by Him who! For several years she went no more to such 
is willing to enter in, and abide with them, if | meetings, but attended the public worship of the 
they will but obey His call. I left this place Church of England, but, she states in her ac- 
not altogether relieved from the burden I had to | count, ‘‘ My mistress would be often saying, 
bear, being sensible how hard it is for the voice | ‘this Alice will be a Quaker,’ though I had still 
of the servant to be effectually heard by those | no such thought, but through the Lord’s good- 
who have not submitted themselves to the voice , ness to me, 1 spent all my spare time either in 
which has spoken, and is speaking from heaven. | reading, or in getting alone, or in some religious 





(To be continued.) performance, and continued diligent and faithful 
to the trust that my master and mistress repos- 
Shi: Cites Mathias ed 2 foo their eon and my own.” : 
DYING HOURS OF THE FAITHFUL. y a change in the family arrangement, she 


was for a short time in another place where she 
says, “I received hurt as to my spiritual condi- 
‘tion. Here I had no help towards Heaven, but 
In the record left by Alice Hayes, the close of the contrary, by the ill example of vain and ir- 
whose Christian course we present, as instructive | religious conversation in that family.” Let us 
and helpful to those who are now pressing on- | all bear in mind her instructive comment on this 
ward to the mark for the prize of the high call- circumstance. ‘1 therefore caution young peo- 
ing of God in Christ Jesus, we find that in early ple to take especial care what company they join, 
life the Searcher of all hearts by his divine light and to fly from bad association as from a ser- 
opened her understanding, and set her sins in or- | pent, for surely it was a sore venom to me be- 
der before her, and made known what it was that , cause it helped to drive good things out of my 
reproved her for her mispent time. This was mind, and forgetfulness of God followed, which 
the light and grace or spirit of God of which she caused me to have many a sorrowful hour when 
says, ‘‘I had never heard there was anything so the Lord brought me to a sense of it.” 
near me as [ felt itand found it.” Brought in-;| Being soon after prosperously settled in mar- 
to deep sorrow that she had so long kept out the riage, she forgot for a time the tender dealings 
Lord of glory who had been knocking at the and mercies of her gracious (sod, and the pro- 
door of her darkened heart, the consideration of mises and covenants she had made with him, and 
her latter end was laid weightily before her, and the desires of her heart were too much in the 
the thoughts of eternity and the words, “ever enjoyments of this life. Of this she says, “The 
and ever,” took deep hold. Lord laid his hand on me in order to awaken me 
Being in a humble condition of life, she was out of this false ease, and by sickness brought 
early under the necessity of leaving her father’s, me near to death; and just would God have 
house and seeking employment. This she soon | been if he had cut me off for my covenant break- 
found in a quiet family, “whom, she says,” “I | ing and disobedience; dreadful it was to me to 
served honestly and in love, and ‘when my hand | behold my time so short, and the work I had to 


‘Come and hear, all ye that fear God and 1 will de- 
clare what he hath done for my soul; Ps, Ixvi. 16.” 
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do, so great. Oh! the horror and amazement I 
lay under, to think how to endure the torment I 
deserved. Let the thoughts of this sink deep 
into the heart of every one who reads these 
lines, that they may become prepared, and truly 
fitted for the kingdom of rest and peace when 
pale death looks them in the face. Then it will 
be easier with them than it was with me, for 
no mortal can tell the disquiet I lay in for sever- 
al nights and days, looking for that dreadful sen- 
tence, ‘Depart hence, for time to thee shail be 
no more. Oh! the fervent cries and prayers I 
put up to the Lord at this time that he would 
be pleased to spare me this once more. I beg- 
ged all who came near me to pray forme. My 
cry was ‘spare me a little longer, and try me 
once more, and I will become a new creature.” 

Well and faithfully did she henceforth fight 
the good fight, and the Lord sustained her in 
the conflict. 

“Oh! the bitter whisperings of Satan, and 
the thoughts that passed through my mind, such 
as my very soul hated: yet such were the sug- 
gestions of the enemy that he would charge them 
upon me as if they were my own. But the Lord 
in his own due time gave me to see that he was 
a liar from the beginning.” ‘ Indeed had not a 
secret power supported me in this my bewildered 
state, 1 had surely fainted and lain down in the 
depths of despair. Day and night were alike 
unto me; there was no flying from the presence 
of the Lord and his righteous judgments that 
pursued me, and were now poured upon the 
transgressing nature in me, which had long con- 
tinued and taken deep root. Now was the re- 
fining fire very hot in order to burn up the dross 
and the tin. Oh! happy man and happy wo- 
man that doth thus abide the day of his coming; 
for sure I am, ‘his fan is in his hand,’ and if 
men will but submit when he appears he will 
thoroughly do that for them which no other can 
do, ‘purge the floor,’ wh:ch is man’s heart, 
where the chaff is to be burnt.” ‘ This is the 
baptism that doeth people good; may the Lord 
bring thousands more through this inward ex- 
perience, to make an offering to God in right- 
eousness; for nothing short of it will do or 
stand in the great and notable day of the Lord.” 

In this state of conflict and suffering, and 
while yet a diligent attender of the public wor- 
ship of the Church of England, she was in a 
striking manner called to forsake her formal ob- 
servanees, and to walk henceforth in that sim. 
ple, but as we reverently believe, that purer, 
higher and holier way marked out for the Socie- 
ty of Friends to follow. 

Her account is, “If any should question and 
say, ‘How camest thou to have these people 
discovered to thee by the Lord as thou sayest ?” 
Truly I give thee this answer and in much sim- 
plicity and integrity of heart: as I continued in 
the aforesaid exercise it frequently ran through 
any mind, ‘Go to the Quakers,’ and as intelli- 
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gible it was to my understanding, as if I had 
heard an outward voice. But 1 was not hasty 
to give up to that motion, fearing and doubting 
lest it should be the enemy of my soul to deceive 
and beguile me, and lead me into errors, and so 
[ continued going to the public worship of the 
Church of England. At last no peace nor com- 
fort could I find there, but still the voice follow- 
ed me, ‘Go to the Quakers ;’ but still I linger- 
ed for the aforesaid reasons. Then came into 
my mind that passage in the tenth of the Acts 
of the Apostles, concerning Cornelius, who had 
continued a long time in prayer and alms, and 
an angel from God was sent to direct him to 
send for Simon Peter, who should tell him what 
to do. These Scriptures opened plainly in my 
mind, but notwithstanding I had enough to rea- 
son within my heart saying—As for Cornelius 
an angel directed him, but as for me, what do I 
see; (not then knowing what an angel was; 
which is a ministering spirit). I only hear as 
it were a voice within me saying, ‘Go to the 
Quakers,’ and I may be deceived if I heed it. 
So I strove against the motions of the spirit of 
Truth, not knowing I was under that dispensa- 
tion, “Wherein God speaks now to us by his 
Son in the hearts of his people.” 

Yet such were the mercy and love of God to 
me that in this time of my ignorance and infan- 
cy, he was pleased in great mercy still to fol- 
low me ; so that I can truly say 1 witnessed the 
Scripture to be fulfilled where it is said, ‘ In 
the day of thy power thy people shall be will- 
ing.’ It was no less than the power of God 
that constrained me to go and hear what sort of 
doctrine was preached by them, for I had never 
but once heard any of those people preach, and 
that was five or six years before. And after 
long struggling and reasoning I enquired for a 
Quaker Meeting, and was informed of the place 
and day. I went, not acquainting any body 
where I was going; neither had I opened my 
condition toany one, norcould I. When I came 
to the meeting, there I saw a small number of 
people waiting on the Lord, and after some time 
a servant of God stood up and declared such 
things as I had never before heard from any, 
whereby my state was fully spoken to ; so that I 
couid set my seal to it, that it was the truth. 
The power that attended the testimony reached 
to the witness of God in my heart, and a zeal 
for him was raised within me by the hopes that 
were begotten through the preachings of the 
word of truth. When meeting was over, I went 
away with joy and gladness of heart, and my 
understanding was in some measure opened, and 
a faith raised in me, forasmuch as my condition 
was so plainly opened by a handmaid of the 
Lord, whom I had never seen before. The Lord 
alone knew my condition at that time; and as I 
continued faithful to what he made manifest un- 
to me, it pleased the Almighty one to make 
bare his powerful arm for my deliverance 
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through the many and various exercises that I 
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and to meet with the Lord there ; but inuch more 


met with for the Gospel’s sake.” 


Persecution, and the estrangement of her 


nearest friends, were the result of this change in 
her religious views. Even her husband, whom 
she dearly loved, threatened to forsake her. 
‘‘ This,” she says, “ came close to my very life; 
and then came also the saying of Jesus into my 
mind, ‘ He that loveth anything better than me, 
is not worthy of me.’ Then wasI brought to 
the very proof, whether I loved Christ Jesus or 
my husband; for one of the two must have the 
preeminence in my heart. Now was the time 
come indeed for the full proof of my love to God, 


whether I could leave father and mother, brothers 


and sisters, yea, and the husband that I had lov- 
ed best of all, for Christ, and the Gospel’s sake. 
This was a trial none can tell but those who ex- 
perience the same ; for those relations are very 
near; and without an invisible support the soul 
cannot be upheld under such trials; but they 
whose hearts are true to God, being sanctified 
and made clean by the washing of regeneration, 


are enabled to deny themselves, not of unlawful 
things only, but also of the dearest lawful things 


for Christ’s sake and the Gospel. 

Passing over many remarkable experiences 
recorded in her memoirs, our limits require that 
we turn to the closing scene which crowns all, 
and is a seal to the truth of that to which she 
was called, for the Lord knew her as one of his 


children, and received her into his fold of ever- 


lasting rest and peace. 

Becoming a member of the Religivus Society 
of Friends, she was long a valued and faithful 
minister among them; and it was while attend- 
ing the Yearly Meeting in London, in the year 
1720, that she was taken with the illness which 
proved her Jast. 

Some Friends visiting her she said, “Oh, 
love one another and the Lord make you a liy- 
ing people unto himself, and preserve you in 
perfect love and unity.”” ‘I am willing to die, 
and I hope it will not be long, but oh! [ would 
go exactly in the Lord’s time ; and all that I de- 
sire is that the Lord’s presence may be continu- 
ed to me, and then [ fear not the pinching time 
the hour of death.” “I do wait on my God, 
and he is a God of everlasting loving kindness, 
and hath been good to my soulall my life long,” 
and then said ; ‘‘ Friends, do not put off making 
your peace with him till you come upon a dying 
bed. Here is enough to do, to labor under the 
afflictions of the body; I would not be without 
the favour of God now for all the world.” 

Several young people being with her at an- 
other time, she tenderly advised them “to be 


good, and serve God faithfully, and not put off 


the great work of their day to the last ; but time- 
ly .prepare for a dying hour; that” said she, 
‘you may have oil in your lamps, and be in readi- 
ness whenever that time shall come. It hath 
been the joy of my heart to go to a meeting, 








joy will it be to my soul to meet with him in Hea- 
ven, and to have a place in his kingdom.” <A 
few days before her death, some Friends of Tot- 
tenham sat down to wait on the Lord God with 
her ; his love was largely manifested, and sprang 
up as a fresh spring, and after a Friend had been 
concerned in supplication, she broke forth and 
said, “Oh! love; this is love that may be felt ; 
my God, thy goodness is wonderful; my soul 
praises thee for the overflowings of thy love at 
this time, an opportunity unexpected.” She 
tenderly acknowledged the kindness of her friends 
in that visit, and taking leave in brokenness of 
spirit desired “ the Lord to be with them and to 
strengthen them to be valiant for his truth, and 
to keep their meetings in his name and power, 
saying, ‘“‘ Oh what comfortable times we have of- 
ten had in our week day meetings; how have 
our cups overflowed with the love of our Heaven- 
ly Father.” 

She desired those about her when they should 
see her going to breathe her last, “‘ to be very 
still, and inward with the Lord in their spirits 
breathing for her easy passage ;” saying, ‘All 
will be well; I am going home;.I have done 
with the world and all that is in it; but breathe, 
that the Lord may pour out his spirit upon a 
young geueration, that they may serve him in 
cleanness of heart.” ‘My beloved is mine, and 
I am his; he is my all in all.” And then pray- 
ed sweetly, “Oh! everlasting God and mighty Je- 
hovah, send the angel of thy presence and pow- 
er, to conduct my soul unto thy heavenly man- 
sion, my holy King, where there is joy and re- 
joicing and singing of praise for evermore. In- 
to thy arms, Lord Jesus Christ, I offer up my 
soul and spirit.” 

The last words she was heard to say, her 
voice being low, were “The Lord my God will 
help me.” 
She departed this life on the 8th of the 7th 
month, 1720, aged about 63 years. 





For Friend’s Review. 
SCRIPTURAL MUSINGS. 


A remarkable characteristic of the Scriptural 
history, is the fidelity and impartiality with which 
the conduct, whether good or bad, of those who 
are the subjects of the narrative is described. 
We find here no traces of the friendships or en- 
mities with which other histories are usually 
marked. The object of the historian evidently 
appears to be, not the exaltation or depression of 
the characters portrayed, but the exhibition of 
truth, without disguise or concealment. 
This renders the Scripture narratives peculiar- 
ly interesting and instructive, when regarded 
merely as historical records. In no other history 
can we find such an amount of practical wisdom 
presented in the dress of narrative. The lives of 
Jacob and Joseph will be found, upon examina- 
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tion, remarkably fruitful of interesting incidents. 
The declaration of the Most High to Abraham, 
that in him and in his seed all nations of the 
earth should be blessed, was unquestionably un- 
derstood, in the patriarchal family, toimply that 
a personage of an exalted character was to arise 
at a future day, among the descendants of Abra- 
ham, in whom all the nations of the world should 
be blessed; and Abraham was clearly informed 
that this promise was to be verified in the pos- 
terity of Isaac and not of Ishmael. 

The information given to Rebecca that the 
elder of her sons should serve the younger, might 
readily be considered as an intimation that the 
promised Messiah, in whom all nations should be 
blessed, was to arise in the family of the younger 
and favourite son. This may furnish at least, 
a plausible explanation of her anxiety to secure 
to this son the blessing which his father was dis- 
posed to confer on the elder of the two. 

Whatever may have been the moving cause, 
we readily discover in the conduct of Rebecca, 
not merely the mother’s partiality improperly 
indulged, but a secret distrust in the certainty of 
the Divine purposes. She ought to have known 
that if the blessing which her blind husband was 
preparing to utter, could be available to the per- 
son or posterity of the recipient, it must be in- 
debted for all its efficiency to the authority 
under which the blessing should be pronounced. 
The father’s attachment to his elder son could 
not change the purposes of an Almighty Power, 


nor divert the blessing from its intended object. | 


We may, therefore, safely infer, that the fraud 
and falsehoods by which the blessing was appa- 
rently diverted from the elder to the younger son, 
had no effect upon the divine purposes, nor upon 
the appropriations of wealth which were propheti- 
cally dispensed to the descendants of Esau and 
Jacob. The blessing was certainly neither pro- 
cured nor prevented by Rebecca’s contrivance. 
But while we conclude that the divine deter- 
mination, in regard to the posterity of Isaac’s 
sons, was not influenced by the unjustifiable ac- 
tions into which the mother and son were be- 
trayed, we cannot fail to perceive the conse- 
quences which followed in its train, and which 
embittered a great part of their subsequent lives. 
The resentment of Esau giving Rebecca reason- 
able cause to fear for the life of her son, she was 
reduced to the painful necessity of sending him 
as an exile, to a distant land, where he was ex- 
posed to the artifices of an avaricious uncle. 
Instead of procuring a wife on the easy and hon- 
ourable terms which his father had received, he 
was subjected to a seven years’ servitude and a 
wife imposed upon him, whom he did not choose. 
The impositions of Laban may be fairly traced 
to his unprotected condition ; and that condition 
was the consequence of the resentment which he 
had excited in the mind of his brother. For, 
however injurious his treatment at Padanaram, 
he could not venture to return to the land of his 
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nativity. This, his uncle probably knew, and 
was therefore emboldened to act toward him as 
he did. Hence, we may perceive that the bick- 
erings and jealousies which marred the comforts 
of Jacob’s family, were the result of the fraud 
that was practiced upon the aged parent. What 
were the relations suksequently exising between 
Rebecca and her elder son, we are not informed; 
but we may, fairly presume they could not be of 
the most friendly complexion. And whether she 
ever ‘had the satisfaction of welcoming her fa- 
vourite son to his father’s house, is uncertain ; 
as we hear nothing respecting the time of her 
death. If the separation was to her a final one, 
from the son whom she particularly loved, and 
the alienation of the remaining one the conse- 
quences of her deceptive proceedings in relation 
to the blessing, her reflections must have been 
painful in the highest degree. 

To return to Jacob’s family. We find the 
bickerings which marked the intercourse of the 
mothers, renewed in their posterity. That the 
son, and for a number of years, the only son, of 
the wife whom he chose should be the peculiar 
favourite of the father, was a matter of course. 
We are told that Jacob loved Joseph more than 
all his children, because he was the son of his 
old age, or in other words, his youngest son; an 
evidence that this partiality appeared before Ben- 
jamin was born. This was unquestionably the 
reason, but not the only reason for this partiality. 
The mother of Joseph would no doubt have been 
Jacob’s only wife, if he had not been compelled 
to flee from his father’s dwelling. The conse- 
quence of the hatred excited among the sons of 
Jacob by their father’s fondness for his younger 
son was the cause of the iniquitous transaction 
by which Joseph was suddenly torn from the 
paternal embrace, and consigned to Egyptian 
slavery. Here a shaft was fixed in the bosom of 
the aged patriarch which rankled there till near 
the close of his day. When questioned by Pha- 
raoh respecting his age, he declared that few and 
evil had been the days of the years of his life ; 
and we may readily conceive that those evils 
were rendered more poignant by the reflection, 
that they were the fruit of his own actions. 

However gratifying to the patriarch may have 
been the elevation of his favourite son to an ex- 
alted position, in the most wealthy kingdom in 
the world, his satisfaction could not fail to be 
embittered by the conviction that one link in the 
chain of events, by which, under divine disposal, 
that wonderful result had been accomplished, 
was an act of remarkable cruelty, in which a 
number of his sons participated. 

Of the life of Joseph, little is known, except 
that portion of it which was passed in Egypt. 
Though he was unquestionably fully sensible of 
the injustice and cruelty with which he had been 
treated, and therefore could hardly be expected 
to feel much cordiality towards any who took 
part in his servitude, he was evidently actuated 


by a noble determination to perform the duties 
of the station in which he found himself placed, 
with unflinching fidelity. His integrity was too 
deeply founded on religious principle to be im- 
paired by slavery itself. The confidence reposed 
in him by his Egyptian master, was evidently 
the result of the skill and fidelity with which his 
duties were performed. That the Lord gave him 
favour in the sight of his Egyptian master and 
in the sight of the keeper of the prison, is un- 
questionably true; but this was done, not by 
miraculous interposition, but through the opera- 
tion of natural causes. Their confidence was 
gained by his vigilance and fidelity. His con- 
duct was evidently regulated by a deep and abid- 
ing sense of religious obligation. However inju- 
rious the treatment received, we have no intima- 
tion that he ever resorted to means inconsistent 
with the utmost integrity, to extricate himself 
from his difficulties. 

The narrative of his life furnishes a remarkable 
illustration of the accomplishment under divine 
direction, of great events by apparently inade- 
quate means. When Joseph was cast into prison, 
on a charge from which he had no means of 
clearing himself, what could appear more impro- 
bable than that this should become a link in the 
chain of events, which should transplant the He- 
brew captive from a prison to the chamber of 
state? Yet so it was; he was transferred at 
once from the prison to a condition inferior only 
to that of the monarch on the throne—to bind 
the princes of Pharaoh at his pleasure, and to 
teach his senators wisdom. What was written 
aforetime by the sacred penmen, was written for 
our instruction, and we scarcely fiud a narrative 
which more forcibly impresses the wisdom of 
labouring assiduously to perform the duties, 
whatever they may be, of the station in which 
we find ourselves placed, by the direction or per- 
mission of an overruling Power, and trusting to 
the same Power for the eventual removal of ex- 
isting evils. 

When the patriarch Jacob was constrained to 
send his youngest and favourite son with his 
brethren to Egypt, greatly fearing the stern se- 
verity of the Governor of the land; when in the 
bitterness of his spirit he exclaimed, “ God 
Almighty give you mercy before the man, that 
he may send away your other brother and Ben- 
jamin; if I am bereaved of my children, I am 
bereaved,” little did he imagine that the man 
whose sternness he so dreaded, was his own son, 
the beloved son for whose supposed early and 
violent death he had refused to be comforted, 
determining to go down mourning to the grave ; 
the very man who probably bore him a stronger 
affection than any other of his numerous descen- 
dants; the man who was preparing to nourish 
him and his family through the remaining years 
of famine. So true it is that our greatest bless- 
ings are sometimes dispensed through the medium 
of the deepest afflictions. E. L. 
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CANALS AND RAILROADS. 


We know of nothing that shows the greatness 
of our State Canals, to better advantage than the 
annexed table, and the note thereto, which con- 
stitute a part of the report of the State Engineer 
and Surveyor. We commend them to general 


attention. 


Statement of tonnage from and to tide water, from 
1836 fo 1850, and estimated amounts during the 


next five years, with rate of increase. 


Going from tide Arriving at tide 


Total going from 


Year. water. water. a arriving at 
tide water. 
1836, . . . 133,796 696,347 830,143 
1837, ... 122,130 611,781 738,911 
1838, . . . 142,808 640,481 783,289 
1839, . . . 142,085 602,128 += 744. 16y 
1840, ... 129,580 669,012 798,592 
1841, . . . 162,715 774,344 937,059 
1842, . . . 123,294 666,676 789,970 
1843,... 143,595 836,861 980,456 
1844, . . . 176,737 1,019,094 1,195,831 
1845, .. . 195,000 1,204.943 1,339'943 
1846, .. . 213,815 1,362,319 1,575,134 
1847, . . . 288,267 1,744,283 2.032.550 
1848, . . . 329,557 1,447,905 1,777,462 
1849, . . . 315,550 1,579,946 1,895,496 
1850, . . . 418,370 2,038,863  2,452'933 
1851, .. . 458,115 1,196,572 2,654,687 
1852, .. , 501,635 2.372297  2'873'932 
1853, . . . 549,290 2.562.080 3,111,370 
1854, . . . 601,472 2,767,046 3,368,518 
1855, . . . 658,611 2,988,409 3,647,020 


Rate of increase, going from tide water, 9} per 
cent. 

Rate of increase, arriving at tide water, 8 per 
cent. 

Note.—In order more fully to impress upon 
the mind the present magnitude of the canal 
trade, and the capacity of the canal when enlarg- 
ed, let us imagine its business transferred to a 
railroad. 

The tons arriving at tide water last year, were 
2,033,863 ; all performed in the space of 226 
days. A railroad, operated six days in the week, 
will have 313 working days in a year. If the 
above business should be divided equally through- 
out the year, then the arrival at tide water would 
be 6,498 tons daily ; average loads of 100 tons 
of freight per train, would require the arrival 
daily of 65 trains; equal to one train every 
twenty-two minutes throughout the twenty-four 
hours. A railroad performing a large passenger 
and fast freight busivess, and having a double 
track with usual turn outs, could not, [ suppose, 
perform one-sixth of the above, as additional bus- 
iness, by slow trains, even admitting that the va- 
riations of trade at different seasons of the year, 
could, by increased loads, be accommodated by 
the number of trains stated. In other words, it 
would require six double track railroads, having 
other traffic from which to earn dividends, to 
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perform the business of the Erie canal during 
the past year, and some 8 or 10 for the business 
which the enlargement can command. ‘The 
above business would require an outfit of at 
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visit for which they have been liberated by New 
England Yearly Meeting. 

From information previously received, they had 
apprehended that this packet, in which they intend- 
ed to go, would not sail until the early part of the 


least 10,000 cars and 400 engines, costing say | gth month, but on Second day evening, the 14th, 
$9,000,000 ; and if confined to one road, would | telegraphic information was sent them, that she 


require the daily arrival of 4; miles of trains to 
be unloaded, loaded and sent back, supposing 
that each train and each car should be fully 
loaded. 

All the railroads now built and in process of 
construction, to connect Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston with the west, would be 
overburdened with business, if freights equal in 
amount to that of the Erie canal, should be 
thrown upon them.— Utica paper. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 2, 1851. 








Though the solar eclipse, which forms the sub- 
ject of the lecture copied into this number, is now 
past, and exhibited here no appearance out of the 
ordinary range of partial eclipses of the sun, it is 
apprehended that the description which the lec- 
turer has furnished, will be interesting to some of 
our readers. A total eclipse of the sun, though 
frequently occurring in some part or other of the 
world, is a phenomenon which few individuals have 
an opportunity of witnessing twice. Even the 
astronomer, however familiar with the theory of 
the science, can scarcely observe the apparent 
extinction of the sun, without a feeling nearly 
allied to fear. 





At page 650 of the present volume, notice was 
taken of the liberation, by New England Yearly 
Meeting, of our beloved Friends, Eli and Sybil 
Jones, to perform an extensive religious visit to 
Friends and others in Great Britain and Ireland, to 
some parts of the continent of Europe, and if way 
should open for it, to extend the visit to some places 
on the African coast, particularly to Sierra Leone, 
and the republic of Liberia, and some of the adja- 
cent islands, and to a few of the West Indian Isl- 
ands. We find, from the subjoined communication, 
which was furnished by a friend who accompanied 
them on board the Liberia Packet, and was present 
at the parting opportunity, that they have embark- 
ed on their arduous and hazardous service ; and are 
in all probability now rolling on the broad Atlantic 
on the way to the African coast. 


Our beloved Friends, Eli and Sybil Jones, from 
China, Maine, arrived at Baltimore, on 7th day eve- 
ning, the 19th ult., and the next morning embarked 
on board the barque Liberia Packet, Captain How, 
for the coast of Africa, to commence the religious 





would get off on the 20th of the then current 
month. 

Notwithstanding the short space of time to pre- 
pare, they were enabled to make such arrange- 
ments as appeared necessary, and they reached the 
vessel while she was waiting a few miles below the 
city. The barque is one of the Baltimore clippers, 
of 350 tons. She usually makes the passage in 
about 35 days. The Captain has the reputation of 
being a skilful seaman. He came originally from 
Camden, Penobscot Bay, Maine. He and the first 
mate are said to be all the whites on board, except 
our dear friends. 

There is a small cabin on deck divided into two 
apartments, one of which, a room about ten feet 
square, with state rooms in it, is appropriated ex- 
clusively to Eli and Sybil’s use. 

Between sixty and seventy coloured emigrants 
were on board. It is said that among the passen- 
gers were two Methodist ministers and one physi- 
cian, who have gone out for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information respecting Liberia and the condi- 
tion of the settlers. 

The packet is bound to Monrovia, and from thence 
she is to proceed south, touching at several places 
along the coast, until she arrives at Cape Palmas. 

Eli and Sybil are to have the privilege of staying 
on board during the night, and are to have liberty 
of going on shore by day, and attending their re- 
ligious concerns as way may open for it. After 
arriving at Cape Palmas, the packet is to leave for 
Baltimore, probably by way of Monrovia, and our 
friends will be left to pursue their visit, and will 
proceed towards Sierra Leone. 

A few Friends accompanied them on board, and 
they all sat down a short time in silence in the 
cabin, when Sybil briefly and solemnly expressed 
her very great desire that the little company then 
together, might be more and more engaged to take 
up their cross, and follow their blessed Saviour in 
the way of his requirings, and not shrink from 
making any sacrifice called for at their hands, that 
they might all be enabled to finish the work assign- 
ed them to do, and in the end meet in that blessed 
city where there shall be no parting. 

And now she says “tel! our friends at home that 
during the short time we have been on board the 
ship we have had such a sweet evidence that our 
being here is in accordance with, and in the order- 
ing of our Heavenly Father’s will, that we have no 
wish nor desire that we were any where else. 
This is my feeling most fully and entirely, and I 
very fully believe it is the feeling of my dear hus- 
band also.” Eli in going down the bay had express- 
ed himself to one of his friends in language of a 
similar import. 

The serenity and peacefulness which pervaded 
their minds, were comforting and instructing to the 
friends present, who, after taking an affectionate 
leave of them, left the vessel. 

The Captain thought they should be clear of the 
Capes and out to sea by morning, a distance of near 
200 miles. The wind was fair and there was a 
good breeze, and before their friends reached the 
city they were under sail. 
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New Pvstications.—A volume of between 700 
and 800 pages, entitled «« English Literature of the 
Nineteenth Century,” has just issued from the 
American press. It is the production of our esti- 
mable fellow-citizen, Charles D. Cleveland, and 
designed for the use of Colleges, and the higher 
classes in schools; being supplementary to the 
Compendium of English Literature, previously 
given to the public, by the same author. 

The volume before us contains concise biogra- 
phical sketches of the most noted English writers 
on general literature, who have flourished during 
the part of the nineteenth century which has passed 
away. The lives of most of these authors were 
commenced, and two of them ended, within the 
eighteenth century. The biographical notice in 
each case, is followed by some passages, generally 
in prose and verse, extracted from the works of the 
writer in question. Hence, the student of general 
literature may acquire, with but little expense of 


time and labour, a cursory knowledge of the cha- 


racter and writings of the most eminent English 
authors who are now living, or whose lives have 
extended into the passing century. No account is 
here given of American authors. The work is for 
sale at the book store of E. C. & J. Biddle, No. 6 
S. 4th street, Philadelphia; Phillips, Sampson & 
Co., Boston; C. M. Saxton, New York; Cushing 
& Bailey, Baltimore; and H. W. Derby & Co., 
Cincinnati. 


A volume of 558 pages has been recently pub- 
lished by R. E. Peterson, of this city, N. W. corner 
of Fifth and Mulberry streets, entitled « Familiar 
Science, or the Scientific Explanation of Common 
Things.” 

The design of the work, as the title intimates, is 
to furnish an easy and familiar explanation of 
many of those phenomena which are continually 
passing under our view, but generally excite very 
little reflection respecting their cause. If the 
writer has not, in all cases, succeeded in supplying 
a clear and scientific explanation of the phenomena 
of nature, he has unquestionably given a large 
amount of familiar illustration, which may be gene- 
rally regarded as scientifically correct. The volume 
appears calculated to lead the youthful reader into 
the habit of reflecting upon the common operations 
of nature, and of inquiring into their connection 
and dependence upon each other. Such a habit, 
early acquired, can hardly fail to lead to improve- 
ment, and to counteract the propensity to frivolous 
and unproductive amusements. 


The « Patriarchal Age, or Story of Joseph,” 
originally prepared for the pupils in the primary 
department of the Girard College, has lately been 
issued by R. E. Peterson. It is a duodecimo 


volume, of 342 pages, and contains, in addition to 
the narrative of Joseph’s life, as recorded in the 
book of Genesis, a considerable amount of informa- 
tion respecting the countries and times in which 
the patriarchs lived, derived from various sources, 
The work may be read with interest and advantage 
by the class for whose use it was specially pre- 
pared. 


Drev,—Of pulmonary consumption, or the 9th of 
5th month last, at her residence in Wayne co., N. 
C., Racnet, widow of Elijah Coleman, in the 46th 
year of her age, a member of Contentnea Monthly 
Meeting. This dear Friend had for several years 
filled the station of elder, to the satisfaction of her 
friends, endeavouring to discharge her duties with 
meekness and fidelity. Her close was serene and 
peaceful. 


——,on 6th day the 4th ult., of bilions cholic, 
Sopura, wife of James Woody, in the 52d year of 
her age; an elder of Cane Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. She bore a severe illness of about two weeks 
with Christian patience and resignation to the Di- 
vine will, saying she did not expect to recover, and 
that she saw nothing in her way. Quietude was 
eminently the clothing of herspirit, and she was en- 
abled to impart suitable counsel and advice to those 
around her, who consolingly believe that the change 
to her is a happy one. 


—, on the 24th of 3d mo. last, Mary, widow 
of Benjamin A. B. Hinshaw, in the 51st year of 
her age, a member of Cane Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

——, at the residence of her son, Samuel Carter, 
on the 22d of 4th mo. last, Jane, widow of the late 
John Carter, of Rocky River, in the 89th year of 
her age; a member of Cane Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. 





, on the 17th of 6th mo. last, in the 75th year 
of his age, Ropert ANDREW, a member of Spring 
Monthly Meeting. 

The residence of the last fournamed Friends, was 
in Chatham co., N.C. 


——, at her father’s residence, in Plainfield, In- 
diana, on the 4th of last month, ExizaBetu, daugh- 
ter of Jesse Carter, in the 18th yearof her age, a 
member of Whitelick Monthly Meeting, 


——, at his residence, near Plainfield, Hendricks 
co., Indiana, on the morning of the 8th ult., of ery- 
sipelas, after an illness of three days, BENJAMIN 
Owen, in the 47th year of his age, a member of 
Whitelick Monthly Meeting. 


——,at the residence of her father, near the 
same place, on the morning of the 14th ult., of con- 
sumption, Mary Ann Morean, aged 16 years. And 
a few hours after, at his residence, near the same 
place, of hemorrhage of the lungs, Hezex1an Mor- 
GAN, in the 29th year of his age. These were son 
and daughter of Obadiah Morgan, and members of 
Whitelick Monthly Meeting. 


——, suddenly, at her residence in this city, on 
First day evening, the 13th of last month, Lyp1a 
Wittis, aged 71 years, a worthy member of the 
Western District Monthly Meeting. 
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HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The Winter Term will commence on Fourth day, 
the 8th of 10th month next. 

Applicants will please state the age of the stud- 
ent, and whether a member of the Society of 
Friends. Address, 

Cuarves YaRNALL. Secretary of the Board, 


No. 39, High St. Philada. 
8th mo.—3t. 





TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 
The Astronomer Royal “ On the Total Eclipse of the 
Sun, July 28.” 

The Lecturer remarked that the subject which 
he had suggested to the Managers of the Institu- 
tion for the present lecture, might at first sight 
appear meagre and common place, but that he 
believed it would be found to be one of the high- 
est interest :—first, because during a total eclipse 
we are permitted a hasty glance at some of the 
secrets of nature which cannot be seen on any 
other occasion,—secondly, because the general 
phenomenon is perhaps the most awfully grand 
Many of his audience 
had probably seen large partial eclipses of the 
sun, and they might suppose that a total eclipse 
is merely an intensified form of a partial eclipse; 
but having himself witnessed a total eclipse, he 
was able to assure them that no degree of partial 
eclipse up to the last moment of the sun’s ap- 
pearance gave the least idea of a total eclipse, as 
regarded either the generally terrific appearances 
or the singular nature of some of the phenomena. 
Many years ago, in reading the admirable essay 
in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ by the late 
Mr. Baily on the eclipse (usually called that of 
Thales), the occurrence of which suspended a 
battle between the Lydians and the Medes, he 
had been struck by the cogency of Mr. Baily’s 
arguments, which showed that onlya total eclipse 
could be admitted as sufficient to produce the 
effect ascribed to it; and by the remark (cited 
by Mr. Baily) of Maclaurin and Lemonnier, that 
in an annular eclipse of the sun, even educated 
astronomers when viewing the sun (nearly cover- 
ed by the moon) with the naked eye could not 
tell that it was not full. The appearances, how- 
ever, in a total eclipse, as he should afterwards 
mention, were so striking, that there could be no 
difficulty in believing the historian’s account to 
be literally correct. 

Proceeding first to explain the simple causes 
of a solar eclipse, the Lecturer remarked that 
the moon’s distance from the earth is nearly one 
four-hundredth part of the sun’s distance, and 
that the moon’s diameter is very nearly one four- 
hundredth part of the sun’s ae and that 
therefore, on the average, the sun’s apparent di- 
ameter and the moon’s apparent diameter are 
very nearly equal. But in consequence of the 
elliptie forms of their orbits, the sun’s distance 
is hable to small variations: when the moon is 
at the most distant part of her orbit, her appa- 
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rent diameter is smaller than the sun’s; 4), ; 
she happens at that time to be between g Spects. 
tor and the sun, she will be seen as a black dig, 
covering the central part of the sun and leayjy,, 
a ring of light all round: when the moon jy. 
the nearest part of her orbit, her apparent diy, 
eter is larger than the sun’s, and she will, t , 
spectator in the proper locality, completely eoy,; 
the sun, and produce a total eclipse. But neith, 
of these things can happen unless the plane of 
the moon’s orbit be in such a position that ¢), 
moon, when approaching the state of conjunetioy 
or new moon, is seen to pass not above the sy 
or below the sun but over the sun. 

The Lecturer then called attention to the ¢:. 
cumstance that four successive total eclipses . 
cur in the month of July at intervals of pine 
years, namely, 1833, July 17; 1842, July s. 
1851, July 28; and 1860, July 18.. For the 
explanation of this curious circumstance it wa 
necessary to show, first, how it happened that « 
intervals of nine years the moon’s orbit was in 
such a position that, for a nearly definite apparent 
position of the sun, the moon’s path would eros 
the sun’s disk ; secondly, how it happened that 
at intervals of nine years the moon was at nearly 
her smallest distance from the earth, so that hir 
apparent diameter was larger than the sun’s. In 
reference to the former, it was shown that thy 
moon revolves in an orbit whose plane is inclined 
to the plane of the ecliptic (the apparent orbit 
of the sun around the earth,) and that the incli- 
nation is nearly invariable, but that the position 
of the line in which the plane of the moon’s or- 
bit intersects that of the ecliptic is constantly 
changing, revolving steadily in the direction op- 
posite to the moon’s motion, and performing s 
complete revolution in something more than 
nineteen years. Therefore, if one node or ex- 
tremity of this line of intersection were directed 
nearly to the July sun in 1833, the opposite 
node would be directed nearly to the July sus 
in 1842, and so on for four successive periods of 
nine years; and eclipses would be possible in 
July at the end of each period. But to show 
that they might be total eclipses, 1t was necessary 
to remark that the moon revolves in an ellip 
of which the earth occupies one focus (a pon! 
much nearer to one end than to the other,) and 
that the position of this ellipse is constant'y 
varying, its long axis turning round in the same 
direction as the moon’s motion, and completing 
a revolution in nine years anda half. Therefor 
if in 1838 the shorter end of the ellipse < 
nearly turned to the July sun, in 1842 o 
axis of the ellipse would have completely re 
volved, so that the shorter end of the ellipse 
would again be nearly turned to the July : 
and thus the eclipse which occurred, if — m 
1833, would, if central, be total (not anne as 
in 1842; and so on for four periods of nin 
years. . ” 

The Lecturer then called attention to the gr 
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difference in the directions of the shadow-paths 
jeross Burope, for the eclipses of 1842 and 1851; 
he former being from W.S. W. to E. N. E. 
nearly, the latter from N. W. to S. E. nearly). 
This arose in part from the circumstance that 
‘gs above explained) the former of these eclipses 
yeurred when the node or end of the intersee- 
on-line of the planes of orbits, turned towards 
the July sun, was that at which the moon rises 
to the north of the ecliptic, the latter when it is 
that at which the moon is descending to the 
wuth of the ecliptic. But the principal cause 
of the difference is this ; that the former eclipse 
yecurred early in the morning, the latter in the 
afternoon: on placing a terrestrial globe in the 
proper position for July, with its north pole in- 
clined considerably towards the sun, it is seen 
that, even if the moon moved precisely in the 
ecliptic, the path of her shadow across Europe 
before Europe came to the meridian would trend 
from the south to the north: but if Europe had 

the meridian it would trend from the 
north to the south. 

Quitting the geometrical explanation, the Lec- 
turer then proceeded to describe some peculiar 
phenomena which had been observed in eclipses; 
and first, one which had been observed most dis- 
tinetly in annular eclipses, and which is known 
by the name of “ Baily’s beads and strings.” — 
When the preceding limb of the moon, travers- 
- ing the sun’s disk, approaches very near the sun’s 

limb, or when the following limb of the moon is 

in the act of separating from the sun’s limb to 
eater on the sun’s disk, the two limbs are joined 
for a time—(no one has estimated the duration 
with aceuracy)—by alternations of black and 
white points or strings. Phenomena, evidently 
of the same class, have been observed in the 
transits of Venus and Mercury over the sun’s 
lisk; the black planet, when just lodged on the 
sun's disk, being pear-shaped, with its point at- 
tached to the black sky. The Lecturer was able 
to state, in his own experience at the Royal Ob- 
vervatory, that at the same transit of Mercury 
this phenomenon was seen with some telescopes 
and was not seen with others. In the annular 
eclipse of 1836, observed at Koningsberg, where 
the moon’s limb but just entered completely on 
the sun’s, and where consequently it grazed 
along the sun’s for many seconds of time, the 
phenomenon appeared to resolve itself simply 
ito points of light seen between lunar moun- 
tains. The Lecturer expressed himself generally 
satisfied with Prof. Powell’s explanation, that the 
phenomenon originates in that inevitable fault 
of telescopes and of the nervous system of the 
tye which tends to extend the images of lumi- 
uous objects (producing what is generally termed 
iradiation,) and thus enlarges the sun’s disk to- 
vards the sky, towards the moon or planet, and 

‘towards the bottom of its hollows. 

In cia total eclipse of 1842 (which 
perhaps was better observed than any one pre- 
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ceding it) the Lecturer insisted on our obligation 
to M. Arago, who had prepared the preliminary 
notices, and had used his powerful personal influ- 
ence in inducing persons to make observations at 
numerous stations in the south of France; and 
had afterwards collected and compared the obser- 
vations. Besides these French observations and 
the observations made by astronomers officially 
located in the path of the shadow, we have the 
observations of M. Schumacher who went to 
Vienna, of MM. Otto Struve and Schidlowsky 
at Lipetsk, (the former of whom was sent ex- 
pressly by the Russian Government,) of Mr. 
Baily who went to Pavia, and of the Lecturer 
himself who went to the Superga (near Turin.) 
It appears that with M. Arago’s telescope the 
whole circumference of the moon was visible 
when the moon had entered on only about two- 
thirds of the sun’s diameter. Whatever may be the 
cause of this unusual appearance, it seems to re- 
quire the use of the telescope with a small num- 
berof glasses in the highest state of polish. As 
the totality approached, a strange fluctuation of 
light was seen by M. Arago and others upon the 
walls and the ground, so striking that in some 
places children ran after it and tried to catch it 
with their hands. Of the awful effect of the 
totality,and of the suddenness with which it 
caine on, itis difficult to give an idea. The Lee- 
turer cited an expression from Dr. Stukely’s ac- 
count of the total eclipse of 1744, observed ona 
cloudy day, “that the darkness came dropping 
like a mantle :’”’ and compared it with his own in 
similar weather, “that the clouds seemed to be 
descending.” But all agree in the description 
of livid countenances, indistinct and sometimes 
invisible horizon, and general horror of appear- 
ance. It is well that we are enabled, by means 
of instances collected by M. Arago, to show that 
these are not simply inventions of active human 
imaginations. In one case,a half-starved dog, 
who was voraciously devouring some food, drop- 
ped it from his mouth when the darkness came 
on. In another, a swarm of ants, who were 
busily carrying their burdens, stopped when the 
darkness came on, and remained motionless till 
the light reappeared. In another, a herd of oxen, 
as soon as the totality was formed, collected 
themselves intoacirele and stood with their 
horns outwards. Some plants (as the convolvu- 
lus and silk-tree acacia) closed their leaves. The 
darkness at Venice was so great that the smoke 
of the steamboats could not be seen. In several 
places, birds flew against houses, &c. Wherethe 
sky was clear, several stars were seen. In several 
places a reddish light was seen near the horizon. 
A heavy dew was formed at Perpignan.—The 
Lecturer cited an instance which had been related 
to him by M. Arago, in which the captain of a 
French ship had beforehand arranged in the most 
careful way the observations to be made; but, 
when the darkness came on, discipline of every 
kind failed, every person’s attention being irre- 
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sistibly attracted to the striking appearances of 
the moment, and some of the most critical obser- 
vations were thus lost. 

The most remarkable phenomenon observed in 
all preceding total eclipses, and seen equally in 
this, is the ring of light surrounding the moon, 
ealled the corona. The Lecturer described the 
magical change, from the state of a very narrow 
lune of solar light (the contour of the moon be- 
ing totally invisible) to the state of an entire 
dark moon surrounded by a ring of faint light, 
as most curious and striking. The progress of 
the formation of the ring was seen by his com- 
panion, and by some other persons: it commenced 
on the side of the moon opposite to that at 
which the sun disappeared. In the general de- 
cay and disease which seemed to oppress all na- 
ture, the moon and corona appeared almost like 
a local disease in that part of the sky. In some 
places, the corona was seen as distinctly double ; 
it would appear that the ring which the Lecturer 
saw (whose breadth, by estimate of repeated du- 
plication, he found to be about one-eighth part 
of the moon’s diameter, or four minutes of an are 
nearly) was the inner of the two rings seen by 
M. Arago and others. The texture of the coro- 
na appeared in some places as if fibrous, or com- 
— of entangled thread; in some places, 

rushes or feathers of light proceeded from it. 
One photometric estimate of the quantity of 
light in the corona, cited by M. Arago, gave it 
equal to one-seventh part of full moonlight.— 
The most remarkable of all the appearances were 
the red mountains or flames apparently project- 
ing from the circumference of the moon into the 
inner ring of the corona, to the height of one 
minute of are at the smallest estimation, or a 
much greater height by other estimations. It 
was afterwards discovered that these had been 
seen before by Vassenius, a Swedish astronomer, 
who observed the eclipse of 1733 at Goteborg 
(a place very favourable for the approaching 
eclipse, ) and whose account is given in the ‘ Phi- 
losophical Transactions,’ vol. xxxviii. This ob- 
servation, however, was not known to any of the 
observers in 1842, and all were therefore taken 
by surprise. Drawings were exhibited of these 
red mountains as seen at Perpignan, Narbonne, 
Vienna, Pavia, Superga, and Lipetsk. It was 
shown that, bya trace still visible on the engrav- 
ing, the drawing first made at Vienna had coin- 
cided very exactly with that made at Pavia; 
that the Narbonne observations would be very 
exactly reconciled with them by supposing the 
error (very likely to occur to unpractised astrono- 
mers) of taking the north limb to be the upper 
limb ; that at Perpignan, Superga, Lipetsk, the 
lowest of the red prominences was not seen ; and 
thatat Superga and Lipetsk only was the middle 
one of the upper prominences seen, though in 
several places an irregular band of red light had 
been seen of which one salient point might be 
the prominence in question. In all the places 
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where the order of formation had been obsery,.) 
the same prominence (the left-hand upper prom), 
nence) was defined as the first seen. At Por,;,. 
nan this was observed by M. Mauvais to si, 
itself first as a small point and to project grajy, 
ally as from behind the moon. The discordance jp 
these representations did not appear to the Lecturer 
atall startling : it was not greater than the discon). 
ance given in the accounts by two good observers jp 
different rooms of the same building at Pady, 
The determination of the locality and nature « 
these red prominences is one of the most diffiey); 
of all connected with the eclipse. The first jy. 
pression undoubtedly was, that they are parts oj 
the sun. If so, their height, at the lowest estiyys. 
tion, is about thirty thousand miles. The principal 
objection, however, to their solar location js th: 
difference in their forms as seen at differey: 
places: thus at Perpignan they are representa 
as widest at the top; atall other places they ar 
widest at the base. Moreover, at some places, 
as Pavia and Vienna, where they were seen along 
time, they underwent no change; whereas a 
Perpignan-one at least was seen to slide out x 
from behind the moon. In all cases, however, 
much is to be allowed for the hurried nature of 
the observation. The only theory which has 
been formally propounded as explaining them is 
that of M. Faye, who conceives them to be the 
result of a kind of mirage. 

The Lecturer explained the nature of ordinary 
mirage (the kind of reflection produced by the 
hot air adhering to a heated surface of any solid) 
and described the distortion produced in the im- 
age of astar as seen in the Northumberland tel- 
escope of the Cambridge Observatory, when first 
mounted in a square pyramidal tube, whose an- 
gles were constructed more solidly than its sides, 
reducing the inner form to an octagon. When 
this tube had become warm before observation 
in the open air, the angle-blocks remained warm 
after the sides and the internal air had become 
cool, and a kind of mirage was produced which 
distorted the image of a star into four long rays 
like the sails of a windmill. M. Faye has par 
ticularly adverted to this instance, and conceived 
that in the circumstances of our atmosphere st 
the time of the eclipse, where the air on ove 
side only of the path of light is somewhat heat 
ed by the sun, sufficient explanation might be 
found for the distortion of some inequalities of 
the moon. The Lecturer professed himself to- 
tally unable to follow this theory into details, re 
marking only that in the rapid passage of the 
moon’s shadow he conceived it impossible to fiud 
air in the state required for the explanation. 

The Lecturer then adverted to that part of 
his subject of which all that had been alresdy 
said was only introductory,—namely, the 4p 
proaching eclipse of July28. After quoting 
American newspaper, showing the great vor ap 
excited by this eclipse beyond the Atlantic, : 
one of the strongest inducements for America® 
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visit Euro in the coming summer, he invited 
sttention to its course across Europe. Entering 
Norway near Bergen, the shadow crosses both 
wasts of Norway, both coasts of Sweden, and the 
astern coast of the Baltic : then ranges through 
Poland and the south frontier of Russia across 
the sea of Azof through Georgia to the Caspian 
Soa, It passes Christiana, Goteberg, Carlscrona, 
Dantig, Koningsberg, Warsaw, and Tiflis. A 

t of this course, especially that from 
Bergen to Koningsberg, is very accessible by sea, 
snd Warsaw by land. The Lecturer trusted 
that many English travellers might be induced 
to observe this eclipse. If possible, stations 
should be chosen as well near the northern and 
southern boundaries of the shadow as near the 
centre. No particular skill in astronomical ob- 
servation is required, the phenomena being rather 
of amore generally physical kind: and indeed, 
ss far as the observations of the eclipse of 1842 
showed, the travelling physicists had been more 
successful than the stationary astronomers. The 
apparatus required would depend on the special 
objects of the observer ; a telescope and a watch 
might be considered indispensable in every case: 
for analysis of light, a common prism and a po- 
lariseope might be taken by some persons: pho- 
tometry, actinometry, &c., might be interesting 
to others, and appropriate instruments might be 
required; other observers would be interested in 
meteorology. The apparatus which the Lecturer 
considered it most important to perfectionate 
now, for use during the eclipse, is photogenic ap- 
paratus ; it would be impossible to set too high 
s value on a series of Daguerreotypes or Talbo- 
types of the sun and corona taken during the 
eclipse. 

The Lecturer concluded by saying that a series 
of suggestions for the observations, accompanied 
bya map, had been prepared by a committee of 
which he is a member, and were nearly ready to 
leave the printer’s hand: and he undertook to 
transmit a copy of these suggestions to any per- 
son who would make application to him. 

Atheneum, May, 1851. 





THE LINEN MANUFACTURE. 


A short time ago we spoke of the surprisingly 
rapid growth of the cotton manufacture, that has 
within a few years risen to be the great staple of 
British industry, and any temporary depression 
of which shakes the very fabric of society. The 
wanufacture which has attained these gigantic 
dimensions is usually supposed to have prospered 
ouly by the undue depression of the more an- 
cent trade in linen. Judging from various cir- 
cumstances, it is perhaps not unreasonable to 
think so, and yet, when the subject comes to be 
rey nothing is found to be further from 

€ 


Cotton is a woolly substance, produced in the 
pol of a tropical plant. Flax, on the other hand, 
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is the finer portion of the fibres of lint; a vege- 
table which grows in almost any part of the 
world, and more particularly in the high north- 
ern or southern latitudes. Russia, Prussia, and 
the Netherlands are the chief lint-producing 
countries in continental Europe, and the quan- 
tity raised in Ireland is very considerable, 
amounting this year to nearly 2,500 tons. New 
Zealand appears to possess a soil and climate suit- 
able for flax; and thence large supplies may 
ultimately be procured. Latterly, the growing 
searcity and enhanced price of cotton, and the 
diminished price of grain, have induced an 
attempt to cultivate lint on an extended scale in 
England; but it may be doubted if the effort 
will prove so successful as is generally antici- 
pated. Great labour and attention are required 
in the preparation of the crop, and consequently 
unless where labour is cheap, and time of com- 
paratively small value, there wiil be a serious 
obstacle to its profitable culture. 

No account being taken of the flax produced 
throughout the British islands, it is impossible 
to present an accurate view of the total quantity 
used in the linen manufacture. Whatever be 
the amount of home growth, it is inadequate to 
meet the demand of manufacturers. It appears 
that the quantity of foreign flax imported in 
1849 was 90,340 tons, and in 1850 it was 
91,097 tons—a quantity believed to be more 
than treble what is produced in Great Britain 
and Ireland. The consumption of so vast an 
amount of flax is owing not more to the dewand 
for linen fabrics than the advanced state of 
mechanical appliances. So long as there were 
no other means of hackling—that is, separating 
the flax from the tow, or coarse fibres of the lint, 
than by hand labour, no other method of spin- 
ning than by the small domestic wheel, and no 
other species of weaving than by the common 
loom, the linen manufacture remained on an 
insignificant scale. It may be added, that so 
long as bounties were given by government, on 
the export of the manufactured article, little 
good was done, even with improved means. The 
policy of recent times, which throws every man 
on his own enterprise, along with the introduc- 
tion of machinery in all departments, have revo- 
lutionized the linen trade ; and now it assumes 
an exceedingly important place in the national 
economy. 

Nothing is more curious in the history of in- 
dustry than the manner in which a manufacture 
takes root in a particular locality. The seat of 
the cotton manufacture is on the west side of 
Great Britain, in the vicinity of ports on the 
Atlantic, by which the material is chiefly intro- 
duced ; that of the linen trade is on the east, a 
ready access from the Baltic having probably 
determined the point. From the beginning of a 
small trade, carried on with the domestic loom, 
the manufacture of linen of various qualities has 
grown to huge proportion in Fife and Forfar- 
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shires, in the east of Scotland. The quantity of 
flax imported at Hull for the Yorkshire factories 
last year was 14,288 tons. At Dundee, the 
quantity was as much as 40,450 tons, including 
flax tow; and at Kirkaldy, Arbroath, and Mont- 
rose, it was 17,295 tons. Dundee, therefore, 
has come to be the largest importer of the mate- 
rial; and what it receives it works up on the 
spot, about half for home consumption, and half 
for exportation. A few words respecting this 
branch of manufacture in Dundee may prove 
interesting. 

So late as 1814, the whole of the flax imported 
into Dundee amounted to only 3,000 tons; it 
has just been shown now to be above 40,000 
tone. The coarser qualities of goods—as sail- 
cloth, bagging, &c., also linen yarns—are chiefly 
produced here; and for the greater part in con- 
nection with extensive establishments provided 
with steam-power. These establishments are 
as imposing in appearance as the cotton facto- 
ries of Manchester, or the woollen mills of Leeds. 
At present there are in Dundee 43 spinning 
mills, with steam-engines of an aggregate of 
2,075 horse power; and 8 power-loom factories, 
possessing 235 horse-power —altogether 51 estab- 
lishments with machinery moved by steam. The 
spinning-mills employ much the greater number 
of hands; but including the whole 51 establish- 
ments, there are employed, in various occupa- 
tions, 3,240 males, and 8,142 females, making 
a total of 11,382 persons. Of these only 202 
are under 13 years of age. We have ascertained 
that the money wages distributed among this 
large body of individuals amounts to about 
£3,900 per week; the payment to the male ope- 
ratives being, on an average, 9s. 6d., and to 
females 6s., weekly. Besides the power-loom 
factories, the town possesses 62 establishments of 
one kind or other, using hand-labour, and in 
these there are 4,200 looms. Add to these 10 
establishments for finishing, calendering, and 
packing the cloth which is produced, and we 
may have an idea of the vigour with which the 
linen trade of Dundee is conducted. We are 
informed that 600 additional power-looms will 
be started in a few months. 

Some of the spinning-mills are of vast dimen- 
sions, and are conducted at an enormous expense. 
The drain of money for wages, and also for tear 
and wear of mechanism, are perhaps of less ac- 
count than the perpetual outlay for new machi- 
nery. In the conducting of such works, each 
proprietor must keep up with the improvements 
of the day, otherwise he works his mill at a ruin- 
ous disadvantage. The introduction, therefore, 
of every novelty, having for its object the expe- 
diting of the manufacture, becomes a necessity 
in the condition of these capitalists, who are ever 
dragged on from one stage of improvement to 
another, at a cost of thousands of pounda. Yet 
what is it but this readiness to embrace new 
adaptations that has placed British factory-owners 
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in their deservedly high and commanding , 
tion ? ma 

It seems to be a tendency in manufyety::,, 
industry, first to divide, and then poyy,, 
branches of labour. We have experience y; 
in our own limited concern. At first we had ») 
wish todo more than paint, but were at Joyo! 
impelled toadopt all the other branches eonyee,, 
with the preparation of literature. There oa» 
be little doubt that textile manufactures y:) 
follow this course; spinners will not leaye ,s 
till they become weavers; and being weayen 
they will probably find it expedient to be thy. 
own calenderers and packers. It was certaiy\y 
a great step in the linen manufacture, wh. 
hackling by machinery was absorbed into th, 
general preparatory process ; for, in conjunetio, 
with the spinning-frame and the power-loom, the 
whole routine of production, from a bag of fay 
to a web of cloth, could be effected in one esty). 
lishment. Some years ago, when in Dundee, y 
observed that, in the large works of Mess: 
Baxter, Brothers & Co., a union of departments 
had been attained. In a series of buildings op. 
nected with each other, hackling, spinning, wey. 
ing, calendering, and packing, by steam, wer 
successfully combined ; the whole of the branches 
in this single establishment giving employment 
to 1,500 individuals. 

In the article already referred to, we stated 
that as much cotton was now spun by machinery 
in the United Kingdom, as would require th 
labour, by hand, of many millions of persons. 
In the hackling, spinning, and weaving of linea, 
great results are also achieved by inanimate 
mechanism. In the spinving-mills of Dunde 
there are upwards of 170 hackling-machines, 
each doing as much work as eight men woud 
accomplish by hand-labour—the work done by 
the whole being, therefore, equivalent to 1,4\\’ 
men. The 43 spinuing-mills contain 9%,1%% 
spindles, and more yarn is spun by these than 
can, at a moderate calculation, be effected by 
115,000 individuals using the old-fashioned spiu- 
ning-wheel. With regard to weaving, there ar 
1,420 power-looms in operation, each doing t' 
work of three hand-looms—the whole manutfte- 
turing as much cloth as would require 4,2" 
hand-loom weavers. To this number must bv 
added about 2,840, for the eperations of warping, 
winding, &c.,—making 7,100 in all. We shou! 
then have the following as the probable amouu 
of hand-labour required to perform the work of 
the Dundee factories: For hackling, 1,4"; 
spinning, 115,000; weaving, 7,100 ;—tots! 
123,500 persons, instead of 11,382, as at preset! 
employed. It appears, by a return made to Par- 
liament in August last, that there were in Eng 
land and Wales 135 linen factories; in Scotland, 
189; and in Ireland, 69—total, 393 ; contalt 
ing 965,031 spindles, and 3,670 power-looms: 
and giving employment, in spinning, weav!?® 
and line beans, to 68,434 persons. Taking 
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the calculation for Dundee as our data, it would 
appear that the work done by these establish- 
ments is equal to the hand-labour of 1,156,800 
persons. t is believed that nearly two-thirds 
of all the linen manufactured in the United 
Kingdom is kept for home consumption ; and as 
the quantity of all kinds, both yarn and cloth, 
exported, amounted, in 1850, to £4,845,030, it 
would appear that the total value of the linen 
manufacture is fully twelve millions of pounds 

r annum. 

In connection with the manufacture of articles 
of pure flax and hemp, a large trade has sprung 
up of late years in the preparation of jute. This 
remarkable material, the fibre of a species of 
reed, is peculiar, we believe, to the East Indies, 
where it grows in great profusion, especially on 
the vast plains around Calcutta, whence it is 
shipped in large quantities to this country. Dur- 
ing 1850 the export of jute from Calcutta 
amounted to 22,935 tons. Of this quantity, it 
is calculated that about 15,000 tons per annum, 
or two-thirds of the whole, reach Dundee. The 
labour connected with the cultivation of jute is 
not great, but the charge for freight being high, 
its cost is considerable, although not exceeding 
half the price of average flax. On reaching the 
manufacturer, jute is either cut in lengths, and 
spun in the same way as lint, or it is reduced by 
2 powerful machine to the form of tow, aud spun 
by itself, or in combination with flax-tow. Its 
fibres are fine and silky, but by no means strong, 
and where strength is not particularly an object, 
it is well adapted—cloth composed of jute yarn, 
wholly or in part, having a smooth, glossy finish, 
and being produced at a cheaper rate than pure 
linen—Chambers’ Edinburg Journal. 





MINERAL WEALTH OF OHIO. 


The Athens (O.) Messenger makes the follow- 
ae remarks respecting the iron mines of that 

tate ; 

“That the iron business in this region is des- 
tined, at no very distant day, to become one of 
vast magnitude, must be apparent to even the 
casual observer. Extending through the counties 
of Lawrence, Gallia, Jackson, Meigs, Vinton, 
Athens and Hocking, we have a belt of iron ore 
averaging twelve miles in width, and extending 
8 distance of one hundred or more in length, 
each square mile of which can be made suscepti- 
ble of keeping up a furnace employing one hun- 
dred hands, and yielding eight tons per day, 
(valued at $25 per ton,) for any desirable pe- 
riod of time. Coal of the very best quality, from 
three to twenty and even thirty feet in thickness 
also underlies the counties named, together with 

ufficient to last for ages as a means of 
fuel for manufacturing in their midst, as well as 
for supplying the market demand northwest and 
south of us. 


Place fifty or a hundred or more of these fur- 
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naces at different points in this mineral region— 
each producing annually from $60,000 to $100, 
000 worth of pig iron—creating a great variety 
and an inexhaustible demand for business and 
labour—furnishing a steady, sure and profitable 
home market for all productions of the soil—and 
who can caleulate its future importance and 
value? England, with an available coal region 
occupying an area less than the counties of 
Athens and Meigs united, manages to produce an- 
nually $50,000,000 worth of iron—or an aggre- 
gate nearly equal to the entire agricultural ex- 
portations of the United States ; and yet, at this 
day, the mineral region of Ohio alone is suseepti- 
ble of being rendered four-fold more valuable than 
the entire mineral region of England. 
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There is perhaps in the economy of nature, no 
contrivance more wonderful than that by which 
things apparently so little susceptible of precision 
as the impulses communicated to an elastic fluid, 
becomes the means of conveying to the mind such 
a multitude of distinct impressions of harmony, and 
the nicest distinctions of articulate language. 

PLAYFAIR. 





A HYMN FOR ALL NATIONS, 


Glorious God! on thee we call, 
Father, Eriend, and Judge of all ; 
Holy Saviour, Heavenly King, 
Homage to thy throne we bring. 


In the wonders all around, 
Ever is thy spirit found; 

And of each good thing we see, 
All the good is born of thee. 


Thine the beauteous skill! that lurks, 
Every where in Nature's works ; 
Thine is art with all its worth; 
Thine each master-piece on earth. 


Yea—and foremost in the van 
Springs from thee the mind of man; 
Oh! its light, for this is thine, 

Shed abroad the love divine. 


Lo, our God! thy children here, 

From all realms have gathered near; 

Wisely gathered, gathering still, 

For “ peace on earth, towards men good will,” 


May we with fraternal mind, 
Bless our Brothers of mankind; 
May we through redeeming love, 
Be the blest of God above. 


1851. M, F. Turrer. 


The above hymn was prepared for presentation to the 
multitudes assembled at London to view the wonders of 


nature and art, which are there collected. The object is 
declared to be to lead the christian people there to look 
through nature up to nature's God. To afford an oppor- 
tunity to the various nations who may visit the great ex- 
hibition to read it, this hymn has been translated into 
thirty languages. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrorean. By the steamship America, from 
Liverpool, we have English dates to 7th mo. 12th. 

Encianp.—The Ecclesiastical Bill has passed the 
Commons, and been read the first time in the House 
‘of Lords. A motion in the Commons to bring ina 
bill for the protection of reeanan electors by 
taking votes by ballot, though opposed by Goveru- 
ment, was carried by a vote of 87 to 50. A bill for 
the emancipation of the Jews had passed the Com- 
mons, and been sent up to the Lords. 

According to a parliamentary return, just made, 
it appears that the Bishop of Durham’s income for 
last year was £38,619 8s. 7d. 

The sum of £765,363 16s. 6d. is to be applied to 
the reduction of the British National debt between 
the 7th instant and the 10th month. 

A case of harness, sent by Lacey & Phillips, of 
this city, has received the prize medal at the 
World’s Exhibition. 

The cotton market continues depressed. Flour 
has somewhat improved. 

Francr.—M. de Toqueville has presented to the 
Assembly his report from the Committee on the 
Revision of the Constitution. The report is very 
elaborately drawn up, and is strongly in favour of 
an entire revision. Aftera philosophical discussion 
of the rights of all parties, M. de Tequeville arrives 
at the conclusion that the only safe plan is to dele- 
gate the power to a constituent Assembly, unfet- 
tered in every way. His observations condemna- 
me of the policy and practice of Louis Napoleon, 
and the people of the Elysee, are of the sternest 
character. The report is considered fatal to all 
schemes having for their object the overthrow of 
the Republic. 

Ira.y.—Bills have been posted up in several of 
the Papal provinces, threatening the Austrian offi- 
cers with death, if they inflict the bastinado on 
political delinquents. The Pope has.refused his 
consent to the project, propo by the Cabinet of 
Vienna, for uniting the Roman States to the Italian 
Commercial Union. 

PortuGaL.—Several general officers have re- 
signed their commands. The country continued 
tranquil at last accounts. The Cortes will assemble 
on the 15th of the 11th month. 

Tuaxey.—It has been determined that the re- 
maining refugees, 700 in number, shall be expelled 
from the country. They have been offered a free 
passage to the United States, with an allowance of 
£5 each, in money. Kossuth and his party have 
been notified to prepare to leave Kuteya by the 1st 
of the Ninth month. A government steamer is to 
convey them to Malta, when they will be handed, 
over to the British authorities. quake shocks 
continued at Rhodes and Makei. 

Denmark.—There had been some confusion at 
Copenhagen, in consequence of the resignation of 
ministers. Molske has been charged with the forma- 
tion of a new Cabinet, upon the principle of main- 
taining the integrity of the Danis cna stan’ 

Avustria.—Violent shocks of an earthquake were 
felt at Comorn on the Ist of Seventh month. Scarce- 
ly a house remained uninjured. Numerous chim- 
neys fell in, and the furniture and utensils in the 
rooms were overthrown and broken ; but we do not 
find that any lives were destroyed. The inhabi- 
tants had fled from their houses, and were encamp- 
ed in the open fields. The shocks were accom- 
panied by violent claps of thunder. 





REVIEW. 








Persia.—Accounts from Persia announce »,.., 
Nasredin Shah, had left Teheran for Ispahan, y,.. 
a numerous suite and an army of 60,000 men, The 
object of the expedition was unknown. _—" 

Crrcassta.—Late accounts from Circaasia stat 
that important advantages have been obtained \, 
the Circassians over the Russian troops. 4)! th 
forts between Tchemerand Kouban, had been in 
uated by the latter. The fort of Haidar was ae 
quently attacked by the Naib Mohamed fp), 
when, after a short resistance, the whole garris,, 
2000 in number, surrendered themselves prisonex 
of war. The Naib had excited several tribes, |p), 
subject to Russia, to raise the standard of revolt. a, 
the war-cry was ing from mount and };) 
throughout the whole of Circassia. c 

Cape or Goop Hore.—The dates from this colony 
are to 5th mo. 3ist. The colony is said to be jn 
very critical state. Sir H. Smith, was shut up jp 
King William’s Town, surrounded on all sides by 
hordes of barbarians, who, since winter had set jy. 
and the snow had driven them from the hills, haye 
come down to the low grounds in great numbers 
Several expeditions had been made against them. 
in which numbers of the insurgents were killed, bu: 
without producing any important effect. The ac. 
counts from Orange River Sovereignty are alarminz: 
all the tribes are said to be rising. ; 

Domestic.—The Head Chief of the Stockbridge 
Indians, now numbering between 200 and 300 souls. 
together with two other chiefs, reached St. Paul. 
Minesota, a few days ago, with the view of select. 
ing two townships of land in the territory on which 
to locate their people. They reside, and have for 
the last 20 or 30 years, resided at Green Bay, Wis. 
consin. 

The Sioux Indian Treaty, which was to have been 
negotiated at Sioux de Traverse, between American 
Commissioners and delegations from various neiyh- 
bouring Indian tribes, is reported by a letter receiv. 
ed at St. Paul, Minesota, from Governor Ramsey, to 
havecompletely failed, and the Commissioners are 
preparing to return home. One of the most influ- 
ential chiefs of the Sioux, named Wabesha, ex- 
pressed his resolution not to participate in the over- 
tures of other Indians, or listen to those of the U 
States Government. 

The Boll Worm, which is so destructive to the 
cotton plant, is now committing its depredations, 
says the Concordia, (La.) Intelligencer, in many 
places in that parish. They have appeared in 
swarms of countless millions, and are rapidly de- 
stroying the crop. 

By accounts from the borders of the Rocky Mour- 
tains, we learn that the health of Fort Laramie was 
good, although a few cases of cholera had appeare! 
among the soldiers. The trains were generally 
getting along well. The cholera had appeared 
among the Kanzas Indians. 

Cusa.—Accounts from Cuba state that a revolt 
of the inhabitants against the government, took 
place at Puerto Principe, on the 4th ult. A declar- 
ation of independence was issued by the leaders! 
the insurgents, dated the 4th ult., cqgntaining a long 
catalogue of complainvis against the officers and go- 
vernment of themother country. Some sanguinary 
contests are reported ; but the statements received 
appear confused and contradictory. The cholera 
and yellow fever are said to prevail to some extent 
at Havanna; but the political excitement seems t° 
be, in a great measure, confined to Puerto Principe 
and its vicinity. 
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